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THAT FOUNTAIN 



The sculpture class at the Art Institute of Chicago has erected on the Lake 
Front Park, adjoining the Institute, an important innovation in the way of a tempo- 
rary fountain, in piaster, which has called forth much comment by the press. Mr. 
Lorado Taft, under whose direction the class worked, has contributed the following 
article. — Editor. 

The Art Institute has a subscription to a clipping bureau, which 
has been making large returns of late. The writer has had the curi- 
osity to look over the articles re- 
garding our notorious, if not noted, 
fountain, and finds that they number 
thus far over a hundred, and not 
counting repetitions, amount to fifty 
columns or more of original matter, 
ranging from the uniformly appreci- 
ative comments of the art critics and 
the kindly editorials of our best 
journals, the humorous efforts of the 
reporters, and the flights of our 
bulging-browed poets, down to a 
vulgar screed from Oshkosh and a 
mildly witty column editorial in the 
New York Sun, with the true ante- 
World's Fair flavor in it. This un- 
expected flood of literature upon the 
modest exhibit of a class in clay 
modeling was rather overwhelming, and to teacher and pupils alike 
not less inexplicable. One would believe that enough has been 
said upon the subject, but the editor seems to think otherwise, 
according me a last word in the discussion. I shall take pleasure in 
telling briefly "how it happened," as well as in outlining later some of 
the future plans of the department of sculpture of the Institute school. 
Among the amusing things which they have told of us was the 
invention that we did the work "in secret." We certainly have been 
"rewarded openly," but the fact is that the art columns of our Chicago 
papers had several notes on the progress of the fountain during the 
year. Mr. Eldridge, director of the Layton Art Gallery of Milwaukee, 
first discovered us, writing at length in March of our undertaking as 
"the most important art work in progress in Chicago." The writer of 
the present article gave an account of the project in the Chicago 
Record of" April 18th. It is easier to quote than to think up new 
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forms of expression, and the next two or three paragraphs are largely 
from that paper. 

A year ago the sculpture classes made a rather notable showing in 
the school exhibition. For the first time their work was promoted 
from its time-honored but precarious position on the steam coils to the 
dignity of a room all by itself. There were at least twenty life-size 
figures and scores of smaller ones, with many busts and reliefs for 
" chinking," besides a really fine display of marble-cutting, an innova- 
tion of last year. 

Then we bethought us that this amount of energy might just as 
well be expended upon some definite object; that the student would 
learn no less in developing a sculptural ll project" than in the end- 
less repetition of academic poses. Our city has monuments, but no 
sculptural decorations as such, and this lack suggested a fountain as a 
good thing to practice upon. A little research in memory called forth 
a promising motif, which the writer had kept stowed away ever since 
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a certain jolly crowd played together in the laughing waters of Bass 
Lake. You know how one can throw a jet of water with the hand, and 
what exciting battles amateur mermen and mermaidens indulge in with 
this harmless but disconcerting weapon. I remember that especially 
when the fair ones were solicitous about keeping their tresses dry 
did the sleepy lake grow turbulent and spout geysers from every 
side. 

This scheme had never been used for a fountain to my knowledge, 
so it may be that we have hit upon something new. The idea is to 
represent a group of nymphs — they are always "nymphs" in sculp- 
ture— at play in a shallow pool or circular basin, and splashing each 
other with water. As it finally took shape we have a central group of 
four figures, clinging together and making merry protest against the 
attack of their companions, who are showering them from all sides. 
One stands erect, a tall, beautiful girl (at least intended to be beauti- 
ful), who is so convulsed with laughter that she is unable to defend 
herself, but holds out her arms in watery benediction over her com- 
rades. A kneeling maiden clasps this central figure about the waist 
in feigned fright, looking over her shoulder at the tormentors mean- . 
while and making comical faces at them through her streaming locks. 
The other two are grouped with some regard to decorative balance, 
but the real structural symmetry of the group has been concealed as 
far as possible. 

The six remaining figures are scattered around the circumference 
of the basin in various comfortable positions. It is an "informal 
affair," and they are in for a good time. Three are throwing jets of 
water, with right arms extended as at the end of the stroke. The 
hands are supposed to be partially under water, concealing the end of 
the pipe from which the stream really comes. To show that there is 
"no deception," the pipe was left conspicuous, however, in our Lake 
Front model. Alternating with these three amiable belligerents are 
three other merry-makers, who are in freer attitudes. One stands 
leaning forward with her hands on her knee, like a child playing 
"tag," ready to dodge in either direction. Another sits in the water, 
protecting her face from a possible attack, and the third is kneeling 
and clapping her hands in mischievous applause. 

Unaccustomed as we are to the more playful forms of decorative 
sculpture, these figures may seem too scattering and the whole scheme 
lacking in composition. It should be remembered, however, that the 
W ater — which frequently is not there, is what is intended to give it 
unity as well as significance and to bind the composition together. 
The rim of the basin does its part, but we counted most upon the 
long, low curve of the three jets to unite the figures. Every European 
city has its precedents for this, as the fountains of Versailles, of the 
Trocadero, the Observatory, and the great fountain of the Exposition 
of 1889, while at Jackson Park McMonnies had his mermen and their 
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lady friends swimming all around the large basin at a considerable 
distance from his elaborate "ship of state." 

Of the real shortcomings of this first attempt we are only too well 
aware; we could give points to our severest critics. There is no use 
in advertising defects which you may not have discovered, but I would 
like to, speak of two or three just criticisms which have reached me. 
While the evident intention of the work is such that nude figures have 
sufficient excuse — and censure on this ground has been surprisingly 
slight — in the matter of appropriateness of situation we are, of course, 
far from fortunate, excepting' for purposes of publicity. As I wrote 
last spring, "the fit location for such a group would be a half-hidden 
pool of a*- -great- park, where the figures could disport naturally 
and unconsciously, where one could discover them amid the foliage 
as one does the fountains and groups of Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau." 

We expected to set up the group in the courtyard of the Institute, 
but the unforeseen preparations for the new Ryerson library drove us 
out to the open — and to fame! There is nothing plausible about 
nymphs bathing in so public a place, although the boys do it a little 
further down the Illinois Central Railroad right of way. Locomotive 
smoke is a poor substitute for shrubbery; as a background there is no 
poetry in it. I fancy that we could devise something more fitting for 
the place, and perhaps we may attempt it next season. 

Now as to the execution of these figures; please bear in mind that 
they are literally and absolutely the work of ten young women, 
whose experience in the life class at the beginning of the undertaking 
ranged from three years down to four months. The poses were dic- 
tated, and the pupils received considerable guidance in the construc- 
tion of the smaller figures — the one-third size working models; but 
the giant women which you see were modeled in the majority of cases 
without other assistance than an occasional word of advice. It had 
to be so, for the teachers were obliged to do the casting, and this 
alone kept us fully occupied for several weeks. Three of the figures 
of the central group were begun less than a month before the end of 
the school, and there was lively work to get them done. Never was 
such enthusiasm and loyalty seen; those girls could not have toiled 
half so diligently had they been paid for it! As soon as one figure 
was completed all hands turned to the next, and at the end the cen- 
tral figure and the one clinging to her were fairly swarming with eager 
workers. It was a perfect bee^hive — one of the merriest, prettiest 
scenes that I ever looked upon. 

So, considering the lack of experience, the brevity of the time, the 
unsatisfactory models, and all, it is no wonder that some figures are a 
little "beefy," some a trifle angular, some slightly grotesque in fea- 
ture, and that one or two laugh as though it hurt them. A laugh, by 
the way, is one of the hardest things in the world to model, and 
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further, you might search some time 
before you find a face which would 
be really beautiful if petrified into 
an eternal laugh. 

While friends and even public 
journals have been kind enough to 
urge that this work should be put 
'into permanent form, the writer 
desires to say that the plaster fount- 
ain upon the Lake Front was never 
intended for anything more than a 
full-size sketch, to give the gen- 
eral effect of the scheme, and in no 
way to stand for a finished work. 
At least three years would be re- 
quired to make the models ready for 
the bronze. If somebody will kind- 
ly pay for the bronze, we will do 
the rest. And next time the. water 
will be in good big jets, sent 
squarely upon the central group (if it were so now the plaster would 
wear out in an hour), and the reclining figures will seem to rest upon 
the bottom of the pool, and not like turtles upon little islands. And 
they will all be beautiful, and laugh like goddesses, and they will 
have "normal" waists and the right number of toes, and three joints 
guaranteed in each finger, and "everything to suit purchaser." 

We hope to do such things from year to year, suggestions in vis- 
ible, tangible form for the beautifying of our city. We shall put forth 
schemes for fountains, groups, memorial arches, etc. To the student 
perparing for practical, professional work such study in invaluable; it 
amply repays in the doing. If our plaster creations serve to set peo- 
ple to talking and thinking — the order of the words is intentional — to 
discussing, to considering art in any way, to recognizing the possibility 
of beauty in a commercial city, they will repay again. This our effort 
of the year has done, to a degree little dreamed of, and we are glad 
of the enforced publicity. I could not help thinking as I looked at 
the trampled lawn and the crowd three deep around our poor "dry- 
ads," what it would mean to our people if there were a dozen really 
good and important works of ideal sculpture scattered along that 
strip of land. What a lesson it would be in comparison, what a train- 
ing in appreciation! With such aids, beauty might come to mean 
something to the toilers, and in time we would cease asking querously, 
What's the use? 

And finally, if one in ten, even, of these projects of ours should 
find favor in the public eye, and the students be enabled to carry it 
further, push it to completion, and have it put into permanent form, 
we would all of us be more than gratified. Lorado Taft. 



